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By the late LORD ROBERTS. 


Forty-one Years in India. From Subaltern 
to Commander-in-Chief. Popular Edition with 44 Illus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo, 6/-. 


Life of Lord Avebury. By HORACE G. 
HUTCHINSON. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, 30/- net. 

Tue Eveninc STANDARD :—" In undertaking the biography of Lord Ave- 
bury, the amount of detail necessary to anything like full appreciation of such 
a busy career must have demanded serious consideration. Mr. Hutchinson 
bas tackled this with courage and success, and the result is that these 
volumes contain a thoroughly competent of their 


The Excavations at Babylon. sy 
ROBERT KOLDEWEY. Translated by AGNES S. 
JOHNS. With 255 Illustrations, including 7 in Colour, 
and Plans. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


4 The City of Dancing Dervishes, and 
a other Sketches and Studies from the Near East. By 
a HARRY CHARLES LUKACH, Author of ‘* The Fringe 
of the East,’’ etc. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


1 Through the Grand Canyon from 
Wyoming to Mexico. By€E. L. KOLB. 
With a Foreword by OWEN WISTER. With Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Japan To-day and To-morrow. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. With Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


| | HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
q Beautifully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Lincolnshire. By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN 
RAWNSLEY. With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. 
GRIGGS. [Just published, 


Daily Telegraph.—’* The volume is a rare miscellany of useful and 
interesting information, and all who dwell in the shire will be much 
indebted to the author for his labour of love. The illustrations cannot be 
praised too highly. Mr. Griggs’ pencil has enriched several volumes in the 
series, but none with greater success.”’ 


LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. | SOMERSET. By Epwarp Hutton 
beg. Thomson Illustrated by Nelly Erichsen. 
and Frederick L. Griggs. DEVON AND CORN . 
| MIDDLESEX. By Watrer Jer- ARTHUR H. 
Hugh Th 
HERTFORDSHIRE. Py H. SOUTH WALES. By A. 
j by Pred: BRADLEY. by Fred. 
eric erick L, Gri 
. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By | NORTH WALES. By A. G. 
SHORTER. Illustrated Illustrated by Joseph 
by Frederick L. Griggs. and Thomson. 
SURREY, By Eric Parker. Illus- | CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the 
trated by Hugh Thomson. Rev. ee ConyBeare. II- 
3 RA J lustrated by Frederick L.Griggs. 
ustra’ y 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illus- EAST ANGLIA. By W.A. Durr. 


4 trated by Frederick L. Griggs. DERBYSHIRE. J. B. F 
q BERKSHIRE. By Jamzs Epmunp Illustrated by Nelly 
gy by Fred- YORKSHIRE. By Arrnur H. 
4 " Norway. Illustrated by Joseph 
OXFORD’ AND" Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
Evans. ciiiustated by Fred- | THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A.G. 


erick L. G Brab-ey. Illustrated by Joseph 
SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. Pennell and Hugh Thomson. 
By the Ven. W. H. Hurron. | THE BORDER. By Anprew Lanc 
Illustrated by Edmund H. New. and H OHN mg Illustrated by 
HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Mourray 


Reap, Illustrated by Arthur B. DONEGAL AND AND. ‘ANTRIM. By 
Connor. STEPHEN Gwynn. Illustrated by 
DORSET. By Sir Frepericx Hugh Thomson. 
Treves. Illustrated by Joseph | NORMANDY. By Rev,P. Dearmar. 
Pennell. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


Macmillan’s Books suitable for Presents 


‘Deccan Nursery Tales: or, Fairy Tales 


*,“ Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING 


In 26 Volumes, 16mo. Blue Cloth, 2s. 6d, net per 
volume. 


These volumes ‘are issued in a form which it is hoped will make them 
more convenient for general use under present conditions. 


Plain Tales from the Hills. 2 vols. 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols. 

Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols. 
From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW VOLUME. 


Satires of woncumstance. Lyrics 
and Reveries. With Miscellaneous Pieces. By THOMAS 
HARDY. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Country Lire.—* Mr. Thomas Hardy's poetry has more * body ' than that 
of any contemporary. It has thought, imagination and ideas." 


The Dynasts. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Crown 8vo. In Three Parts. 4s. 6d. net each. 
In One Volume. 7s. 6d. 


AUTHOR’S ANNOTATED EDITION. 


The Works of Tennyson. with Notes by 
the Author. Edited with New Memoir by HALLAM, 
LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait. Extra crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Indian Story Book, containing Tales 
from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, and other early 
Sources. Retold by RICHARD WILSON. With 16 
Coloured Plates and Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
F.C. Papé. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Ingle N. ok Series. 


The Scotsman:—" Mr, Wilson's simple and graceful English carries 
over into our language much of the charm and fascination of the 
original, and the book is valuable on otter grounds as affording an insight 
into the Indian mind as well as into some of the treasures of Indian Litera- 
ture.’ 


from the South. By C. A. KINCAID, C.V.O., Indian 
Civil Service. With 8 pay pe in Colour by M. V. 
Dhurandhar. Pott 4to, 4s. 6d. nm 
Times These tales will make reading for the young 
people 
Enchanted Tulips, and other Verses 
for Children. By A., and M. KEARY. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Western Daily Press :—"’ A charming little gift book for children."’ 


Outa Karel’s Stories. South African Folk- 
Lore Tales. By SANNI METELERKAMP. With 
Illustrations by Constance Penstone. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Lady:—“ A book that should rival the dear and familiar ‘ Uncle 
Remus,’ and become a classic."’ 


H, G. WELLS’S NEW AND AMUSING NOVEL, 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 6s. 


The Demi-Gods. By JAMES STEPHENS, 

Author of ‘‘ The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Truth :—" Into this preposterous extravaganza Mr. Stephens has packed 
so much wit, wisdom, and poetry that it is a delight to read." 


Incredible Adventures. Five Stories by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘‘ A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,"’ &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 

The World :—" Incredible is amongst the best work 

Blackwood ‘has ever achieved. . A book we gladly add to our shelf of 

favourite authors."’ 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’ 
NEW BOOKS 


The Voyages of Captain Scott 


Retold by CHARLES TURLEY, Author of ‘‘ Godfrey 
Martin, Schoolboy,’’ ‘‘A Band of Brothers,'’ etc. With 
an Introduction by Sir J. M. BARRIE, Bart. With 
a Portrait, numerous New Illustrations, and a: Map. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Fiztp — ‘A most attractive vo!ume, which should take a promin«nt 
place among the gi t books of the season. This record of one of the 
most truly heroic spirits.’ 

Acapsmy.—"’ The book will be a delight to any schoolboy who may be 
lucky enough to find it among his presents.’ 


Eton in the ’Eighties 
By ERIC PARKER, Author of ‘* The Sinner and the 
Problem,’’ ‘‘ Promise of Arden,’’ etc. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Ovrtoex.—"' Every chapter is full of matter that will interest Etonians, 
and interest and instruct those who know the great college only by name. 
The book as a whole makes really excellent reading."’ 

Scorsman.—"' Notable men appear in these pages, and the customs 
sae Negeer the completed Etonian are all lingered over with pleasure 

y the author."’ 


New Poems 
By ROBERT and MRS. BROWNING. Edited by Sir 
FREDERIC G. KENYON, K.C.B., D.Litt. With 2 
Portraits. Small crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Times.—"' By far the most notable is the unfinished sketch for a 
monologue, Aéschylus’ Soliloquy.’ This fragment is interesting for its 
ea flashes, some of them even sustained outb:eaks, of characteristic 

eauty.” 


Italian Gardens of the 


Renaissance, and Other Studies 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Author of ‘‘ The Perfect 
Courtier,’’ ‘‘ The Painters of Florence,” etc. With 16 


Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
ScorsmMan.—" The essays are always tich in interest for students of 
the — = the Italian Renaissance.” 


BENSON'S NEW WORK. 


The Orchard Pavilion 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ The Upton 
Letters,’’ ‘* Froma College Window,"’ etc. Small crown 
8vo, tastefully bound in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Spanish Dependencies in 
South America 


By BERNARD MOSES. 2vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
ScorsmMan.—" Well stu ied always and readably written, the volumes 
impart a new interest to a period of South American history too generally 
apeene and are sure of a welcome from serious students on both sides 
of the Atlantic.’ 


The Guilt of Lord Cochrane in 
1814: A Criticism 


By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH, who co-operated 
with the late J. B. ATLAY, Barrister at Law, in ‘* Lord 
Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Eilenborough in 1814.’' 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [December 10 


NEW 6s. FICTION 


By the Author of ** Elizabeth and her German Garden.’’ 
The Pastor’s Wife. 


Srzctator.—" The novel is brilliantly faultless in literary detail and 
execution. There is a touch of virile originality in Elizabeth's style 
which is often amazing.’ 

TatLer.—" Her latest storv, ‘ The Pastor’s Wife,’ is Elizabeth at her 
and conse- 


very best. A very delightful, very amusing, very human, 
quently very pathetic book indeed."’ 


Spragge’s Canyon. 
By HORACE VACHELL, Author of 
The Hill,”’ ** The Palidin,’’ ‘‘ Blinds Down,”’ etc. 
Patt Matt Gazerte.—" It is a fine story, told with all the art of 
which Mr. Vachell is a master.” 


Molly, My Heart’s Delight. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘* A Midsummer 
Rose,’’ ** John Bulteel’s Davghters,”’ etc. 


G.iosg.—"’ A charming and altogether captivating heroine, A story to 
make one glad o’ the reading."’ 


By the Authors of ‘* Rose of the World.’’ 


The Ways of Miss Barbara. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of 
Rose of the World,”’ Nan,”’ etc. 


Gtosg,—" It has all the fragrance of roi Miss Barbara's out- 
rageous flirtations ani her delightful it win our 


hearts.’ 
lishman, 


AGreen E 
And Other Stories of Canada. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘‘ The Fortunes of 

Christina McNab,”’ ‘* Fhe Expensive Missdu Cane,”’ etc. 

OsserRveR.—' Miss Macnaughtan has the crispness and sense of 
rounding off of the ideal short story writer.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. - 


BLACKWOODS’ 
BOOKS for GIFTS 


A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 
A REMARKABLE NOVEL. 


CHIEF OF THE STAFF 


By Mrs. KENNETH COMBE, 
Author of ‘‘ Cecilia Kirkham’s Son "’ and ‘‘ Seekers All.’’ 6s. 


“The war scenes are poignantly appropriate at this moment . . 
they absorb all the reader's attention '’—Times. 
x: A graphic story of warfare that should secure the public ear at this 
time.’ '—Scotsman. 
“A fine story, and read in regard to current events it is almost 
uncanny. ""—Manchester Courter. 
*Acapital novel. The military detail is so strikingly level with the 
and Navy Gasette. 
“* The thrilling appropriateness of the really exciting narrative . . . 
can be read with breathless interest.'’—Observer. 


THREE OTHER EXCELLENT NOVELS. 


Aladore. By Henry 
Illustrated in Collotype from Drawings by 
Lapy HYLTON. 


This volume is produced in artistic form, suitable for 
presentation, and will make a notable Christmas book. 


A Royal Marriage. By Sypney 
C. GriER, Author of “One Crowded Hour,” 
“Writ in Water,” &c., &c., with Frontispiece 
by A. PEARSE. 6s. 


tale is as convincing as “the real thing '—there are real people 
in it—and even more stirring.’ lobe. 


Civil Dudgeon. ByC. M.TREMLETT. 6s. 


“A thrilling story of London Town in King Charles's day. 
Drawn with irresistible charm,'’—Globe. 

“A real success. We can cordially recommend this novel."’"— 
Bveryman. 


FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS. 
The Royal Stewarts. By T. F. 


HENDERSON, Author of “A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,” and Joint- 
Editor with W. E. Henley of “ The Centenary 
Burns.” 16s. Net 
The Volume is illustrated with authentic and little-known 


portraits of Kings and Princes of the Stewart dynasty. 
“A notable addition to Scottish literature.""—Scotsman. 


Strangers Within the Gates. 
The Story of the English in India. 
By Miss GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of 
“When Kings Rode to Delhi.” 7s. 6d. Net 

“ Truly great from cover to cover.'""—Portsmouth Times. 


** Miss Festing has gone fine work, and in this time of war her stirring 
narrative gives real pleasure.""—Saturday Review. 


The Real Indian People. By 
LIEUT.-COLONEL S. J. THOMSON, C.LE., 
I.M.S., Author of “ Silent India.” 7s. 6d. Net 


“ Amongst the best things that it has been our good fortune to read 
about India, Colonel Themson's admirable book should receive the 
attention it richly deserves.''—Observer. 


AHistory of European Thought 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By JOHN THEODORE MERZ, Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Vol. 4. 20s. Net 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 
A Tale of Old Japan. By 


ALFRED NOYES, 2s. Net 

All lovers of music, as well as admirers of Mr. Noyes's 

poetry, will be glad to have this commemorative volume, 

which is to contain an original Preface by Mr. Noyes 

upon his late friend, Mr. Colecidge-Taylor. The book, 

which is designed in a convenient and artistic form, is 
beautifully illustrated in colour by Miss Kate Riches. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SON, Edinburgh and Londo, 
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CONSTABLE’S BOOKS 


“Oxford on Treitschke’ 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF 
HEINRICH 
VON TREITSCHKE 
By 

H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Author of 
**Medieval Europe,” etc. The first 
documented and scholarly account of 
Treitschke’s political opinions, with 
copious extracts from his writings, 
bibliographical references, etc. etc. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE CURVES OF LIFE 


An account of the Spiral Formation and 
Growth in Nature, Science, Art and 
Life. By THEODORE A. COOK. 
Author of ‘‘Old Provence,” ete. Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“*A book that will one day take its place rlongside the first 
edition of Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species.’ "’—Eagineer. 


PROBLEMS OF POWER 


A Study of International Politics. By 
W. M. FULLERTON. New edition, 
revised and enlarged to Sept., 1914. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“* The brilliancy of Mr. Fullerton’s analysis . . . . always 
interesting, always instructive.’’"—Morning Post. 


PETER A Narrative of the 


G in S.W. Afri 
MOOR 


Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A soldier's story of EH UMAN 


Port Arthur 
BULLETS 
Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING 


FICTION 
THE WITCH 
By Mary Johnston 
T H E R A F 


T 
By Coningsby Dawson 
TRIBUTARIES 
A.novel of the Changing Times 
COME OUT TO PLAY 
By M. E. F. Irwin 


THE RIGHT TRACK 
By C. L. Burnham 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
By Nancy Moore 
WILD HONEY 


(2nd Imp.) By Cynthia Stockley 
THE STORY OF FIFINE 
(2ad Imp.) By Bernard Capes 


By Stella Callaghan 


Write to 10 Orange Street for Constable’s Autumn List. 
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BOOKS—FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


ANY trades have had a hard struggle, since the 
war started, to keep their engagements faith- 
fully and to carry on their business in anything like the 
normal way, but perhaps no trade which plays a great 
and, rightly considered, a quite essential part in the 
life and progress of the nation has made a braver fight 
against discouragement and dark prospects than the 
trade of books. All who are concerned in the making 
of new books—writers, illustrators, printers, binders, 
publishers, and booksellers—are hit at a time like this 
in two ways: in the first place an immense number of 
readers have little inclination to read of anything but 
the war, and in the second place there is too little 
money to spend on books at the disposal of those 
who do wish to read of something else and to think of 
something else. We know that the trade in books has 
been hit: we fear it will be hit harder yet, and we 
acknowledge that this must needs be so. At the same 
time we would again urge the reading public to keep 
one or two things steadily in mind. If the public treats. 
literature fairly there will be no necessity for literature 
to go into bankruptcy. 

First, let not the public believe that at this time it 
is under a necessity to maintain a pose of deadly con- 
centration upon the war. It is humanly impossible, 
without sinking into a miserable brooding, to drive 
one’s thoughts endlessly round a circle. We cannot 
healthily do without variety and refreshment. We must 
try to keep in touch as far as possible with our former 
pursuits and interests. We are not likely to forget the 
war for a moment: it is the great fact of our lives. 
Spontaneously it dwarfs every other interest and 
appeal. It would be foolish and wrong to protest 
against the involuntary and right absorption of our 
people in the fortune of our heroic soldiers and the 
need to hearten and help them. We protest only 
against those who consciously set out to be engrossed, 
who deliberately put all else on one side in the idea 
that thus they are behaving as a patriot should.. These 
people should take their cue from our soldiers and 
sailors, who realise that distraction is necessary to 
keep up heart and efficiency. We print this week a 
letter from General Sir Desmond O’Callaghan, empha- 
sising this point as a practical soldier. Distraction of 
some sort is absolutely essential in a camp; and there 
is a sense to-day in which all Britain may be regarded 
as a camp. 

There is another point. Books cannot be regarded 
as a luxury in the sense that expensive wine and an 
evening at the theatre are Iuxuries. In the long run 
books are a necessity without which we could not live 
at all. We cannot wholly discard them even for a 
short period without suffering for. it. They are a 
luxury in the sense that they are not. physically 
indispensable, but they should certainly be the last 
luxury to be cut off the list of dispensable 
things. This consideration is enhanced by the two 
following facts. The first is that as an industry the 
| publishing trade since war broke out has acted with 
remarkable courage and enterprise in its efforts to meet 
a very difficult situation. It has striven to keep the 
allied industries of book producing solvently active; 
and it has done this at great risk and with admir- 
able resource. It therefore deserves all the sup- 
port which the public is prepared to give to a trade 
which has honestly done its most able and utmost for 
itself. The buying of an occasional book is not a 
heavy price to pay when thereby we may- avoid the 
dislocation of half a dozen skilled industries. The 
second point is even more fundamental. We#Should 
beware of cutting down our books not only out. of 
regard for an industry that has won the right to some 
public’ consideration, but also out of regard for litera- 
ture itself. We carfnot in justice calmly write off our 
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debt to literature at a time when literature is most 
pressed to claim that the debt should be honoured. It 
is not necessary to amplify a contention we have 
repeatedly urged. ‘‘ Books ’’, Cowper says somewhere, 
“are not seldom talismans and spells’’. They are at 
any rate a large part of the inspiration whereby genera- 
tions of civilised people have professed to live. We 
have now an opportunity to do something for litera- 
ture—to insist, in a practical fashion, that books are 
not in quite the same category with the other luxuries. 

We have already suggested that the reading public 
should at this time regard literature as our soldiers 
and sailors regard it—namely, as a necessary refresh- 
ment and relaxation. We come thus to the main point 
of this article. We have been invited frequently to 
help in providing our soldiers and sailors with 
suitable literature. We venture to append to this 
article a list of boeks which we consider suitable for 
purchase and distribution to the men of our armies 
and our Fleet. It will perhaps be objected that we have 
formed too exacting an idea of the quality of the litera- 
ture required; but we cannot think that our soldiers 
and sailors will be grateful for nothing but the sketchiest 
and lightest fiction. Men in bitter and perpetual touch 
with reality are more likely to appreciate what is best 
and most permanently satisfying in current literature 
than what is merely smart and ephemeral. We have 
deliberately aimed at the best books we have been 
able to find in the publications of the season. We 
believe that our sailors will really care to read about 
the voyages of Captain Scott, and that our soldiers 
will really care to read of the great and simple career 
of Lord Roberts. This is more direct, more perma- 
nent and homely stuff for the fancy than much of the 
latest fiction. We do not suggest a sudden unloading 
upon the camp libraries of monumental history, official 
biography, philosophic or scientific treatises. Such 
contributions would be received with a very natural 
dismay and embarrassment. We merely suggest that, 
in addition to the good light fiction which will naturally 
occur to all purchasers without hint or guidance from 
the Press, there is also a number of good books not 
obviously eligible until they have been read and care- 
fully distinguished from books of equal authority and 
weight, but which, unfortunately, have none of their 
human interest and excitement. 

We suggest to the reading public the following prac- 
tical method of squaring the support it owes to litera- 
ture with its desire to help the men of the Services. 
Let everyone, according to his means, pick from the 
appended list of carefully selected books of the current 
season one or two volumes for his personal reading. 
Then let him send them to the Honorary Secretary of 
the Camps Lending Libraries, 22, East Street, West- 
minster, or, if he wishes to help the Senior Service, to 
11, Victoria Street, where the Navy League are receiv- 
ing literature for the Fleet. This, of course, is not the 
only way in which we can help. But the method has 
the advantage of contributing to meet two very pressing 
needs of the time in regard to books—the need of pub- 
liskers to tide over a very critical period in the book 
industries and the need of the men of our forces for 
relaxation and refreshment. Here, then, without 
further comment or prelude, is our list :— 

The Service Kipling. ‘‘ Plain Tales from the 


Hills.’’ Soldiers Macmillan. 2s. 6d. a 
volume. 
““The Voyages of Captain Scott.’’ By Charles 


Turley. Smith, Elder. 6s. 
‘“The Memoirs of Lord Charles Beresford.”’ 
Methuen. 30s. 


‘“The Book of the Blue Sea.’’, By Henry New- 


bolt. Longmans. 6s. 

‘The Life of Lord Roberts.’”’ By Sir George 
Forrest. Cassell. 16s. 

‘“My Adventures in the Commune.’’ By Ernest 
Vizetelly. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

** Napoleon at Work.’’ By Colonel Vachée (trans- 
lated). Black. 7s. 6d. 


‘The Fighting Spirit of Japan.”” By E. J. Harri- 
son. Unwin. 5s. 


““The Romance of the Sea.’”’ F, 
S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘““ The Adventures of Harry Richmond”’; Vit- 
toria.’ By George Meredith. Constable. 535. 
Romance of the King’s Navy.’’ By Edward 
Fraser. Frowde. 3s. 6d. 
African Adventure Stories.’’ 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. ; 
Lane’s *‘ Arabian Nights.’’ Bell. 4 vols. 1s. each. 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Heroes.’’ Knickerbocker Papers. By 
Washington Irving. Medici Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Romance of Modern Sieges.’’ By E. Gilliat. 
Seeley, Service. 5s. 

‘“ The Story of the Victory.’’ By Geoffrey Callender, 
Nelson. 5s. 


By J. Alden Loring. 


‘ ‘““ Spacious Days.’’ By Ralph Durand. Murray. 
Ss. 

‘““The Romance of the Beaver.’’ By A. R. Dug- 
more. Heinemann. 6s. - 

The Wayfarers’ Library. Wooden 
Horse.’ By Hugh Walpole. ‘‘ Under the Green- 
wood Tree.’? By Thomas Hardy. Etc. Dent. 1s. 
each. 

** Through Siberia.’’ By Dr. Nansen. Heinemann. 
15S. 

‘* With the Tin Gods.’’ By Mrs. Horace Tremlett. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

** Sailing Ships and Their Story.’’ By E. Keble 
Chatterton. Sidgwick and Jackson. 6s. net. 


** Days of My Years.’ 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

**Strangers Within the Gates.”’ 
Festing. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


By Sir Melville Macnaghten. 
By Gabrielle 


WITH A BOLD SPIRIT. 


‘The Voyages of Captain Scott.” By Charles Turley. 


Smith, Elder. 6s. 


ERE we have the ideal gift-book for a boy. A 
thrilling tale of heroic adventure, not a tale of 
unhappy things that happened long ago, but a record 
of recent events fresh in the memory of us all, strange 
and new and true, made up into an attractive volume 
with fine pictures, many of them in colour, and, most 
alluring of all, an admirable map. Such a book as 
this must stir the soul of even the least imaginative, 
and those who cannot read between the lines of the 
sometimes bald statement of dangers bravely met and 
surmounted will be forced to realisation by the photo- 
graphs and coloured pictures which, more than any 
words, bring home to us what it means to travel in 
those snow-swept spaces of the world. It is a. book 
to delight the heart of any boy of fifteen or sixteen, 
but the parent who buys it for this purpose is likely to 
want to keep it for himself. 

Written at the suggestion of Lady Scott, Mr. 
Charles Turley re-tells in simple, direct, manly fashion 
and, wherever possible, in Captain Scott’s own words 
the story of the. voyages of the ‘‘ Discovery ”’ and the 
‘*Terra Nova’’. That the child is not always father 
of the man Sir James Barrie bears witness. Scott as a 
child pave no evidence of his later greatness. On 
the contrary, ‘‘Con’’, as he was always called, was 
a delicate, pigeon-chested, and dreamy child. ‘‘ Old 
Mooney ”’ his father often called him. . It was an 
effort to him to work hard, he cast a wistful eye on 
‘** slackers’; ‘‘ he was not a good loser, he was 
untidy to the point of slovenliness, and he had a fierce 
temper’’. How he conquered all these faults and 
became hard as nails, strenuous in work and play, a 
good loser with a bullet-proof temper, and an ideal 
sportsman, Sir James Barrie tells in a preface of well- 
merited eulogy. But it was not done without effort. 
Scott himself in that last historic letter written to his 
wife in the silent wilderness of snow, when all hope 
was abandoned, wrote about his son: ‘‘ Make him a 
strenuous man. I had to force myself into being a 
stret.ucus man, as you know’’. Scott, then, it would 
seem, was not born of heroic mould. But he was a 
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dogged fighter and in his own character, just as later 
in his voyages, he found stimulation in the difficulties 
that arose. This bodk is a tale of unwearying 
strenuousness and unwavering courage. It was given 
to Scott to have to look death full in the face and to 
do so unfalteringly. Not the swift death of the battle- 
field with the blood up, but the slow, creeping thing 
while the senses are unnumbed and the body is in full 
vigour. There can be no greater test of courage. Fine 
as is the record of Scott’s life, finer still is the tale 
of how he met death. His last letters, written when 
the end was near and reprinted in this volume, have 
their place in the annals of literature. 

We all remember how, when the news of the death 
of Scott and his companions came through, an outcry 
arose in certain places against this waste of life. Was 
it worth while? people asked. Were the results com- 
mensurate with the sacrifice? The bare tale seems to 
us to supply the answer. On the side of advancement 
of knowledge alone Scott’s expeditions were justified. 
He was the initiator and founder of Antarctic sledge- 
travelling. His discoveries were of great importance. 
The survey and soundings along the Barrier cliffs, the 
discovery of King Edward Land, the discovery of “Ross 
Island and other volcanic islets, the examination of the 
Barrier surface, the discovery of the Victoria Moun- 
tains, and, above all, the discovery of the great ice cap 
on which the South Pole is situated—all these and 
more, as Sir Clements Markham, the initiator of the 
expeditions, has pointed out, are positive results. But 
had Scott’s voyages been productive of no increase to 
actual knowledge, we still hold they would have been 
worth while. They were makers and testers of character. 
If Scott and his companions had to endure untold hard- 
ships, they yet tasted of life to the full. They lived 
intensely. Take this record of one of the members of 
the expedition: ‘‘ I never thought of anything as good 
as this life. The novelty, interest, colour, animal life, 
and good fellowship go to make up an almost ideal 
picnic just at present ’’. 

In spite of its tragic sequel the story of the voyages 
is cheerful and heartening reading. What intense 
enjoyment they got out of things! Wilson with his 
team of dogs is particularly cheery. ‘‘ One gets very 
wary and wide-awake when one has to manage a team 
of eleven dogs and a sledge load by oneself, but it was 
a most interesting experience and I had a delightful 
leader—‘ Stareek ’ by name—Russian for ‘ old man ’— 
and he was the most wise old man. . . . I got to love 
all my team and they got to know me well... . 
Stareek is quite a ridiculous ‘ old man’ and quite the 
nicesi, quietest, cleverest old dog I have ever come 
across. He looks in face as if he knew all the wicked- 
ness of all the world and all its cares, and as if he were 
bored to death by them.”’ 

Then there are delightful stories of penguins and their 
ways, with which Mr. Herbert Ponting, the photogra- 
pher of the expedition, by his lectures has done so much 
to make us familiar. And what can be more enthralling 
than the actual story of Scott himself as told in his 
own words? Here we have the work of no trained 
penman, deliberately registering impressions or 
heightening his effects with elaborate artifice, but the 
direct, straightforward description, charged often with 
intense emotion, of things felt and seen. What an 
unforgettable picture is conjured up by that tale of 
Oates! It has often been quoted before, but it will 
bear repetition again and again. ‘‘ Oates’s last 
thoughts were of his mother, but immediately before 
he took pride in thinking that his regiment would be 
pleased with the bold way in which he met his death. 
We can testify to his bravery. He has borne intense 
suffering for weeks without complaint, and to the very 
last was able and willing to discuss outside subjects. 
He did not—would not—give up hope till the very end. 
He slept through the night before last, hoping not to 
wake ; but he woke in the morning—yesterday. It was 
blowing a blizzard. He said, ‘I am just going outside 
and may be some time’. He went out into the blizzard 


and we have not seen him since.’’ 


GIFT BOOKS, 


*s “ Heroes.’’ Illustrated W. Russell Flint. Medici 
Kingsley ae by 

Next to the Christian romances of the Middle Ages, Kingsley 
tells us, there are no fairy tales like the old Greek ones for 
wisdom, beauty and truth, and for making children love noble 
deeds. They are all sunlight and sea; mountain and clear 
vision, There are things in the Sagas that strike deeper into 
the imagination and lurk in the mind more pertinaciously when 
the tale is told by virtue of their abrupt inconsequence and rude 
form. There is more splendour and more craft in the Eastern 
tales. There is more solid ethical stuff in the Roman “ fabulz.”’ 
But we must come to Greece for luminous and balanced myths, 
which seem to show that perfection of form and manner was 
the Greek’s inheritance from childhood. Kingsley had the 
loveliest tales in all the world to tell; and he tells them in the 
simplest and best of English. Kingsley’s “Heroes” is now 
a classic of our tongue; and it is well chosen by the Medici 
Society to carry their fine and careful work in the producing of 
books. The printing and format of this book are excellent as 
ever. The illustrations are aimed not at the children for 
whom Kingsley wrote, but at the rather more sophisticated 
expositor. Many of them show delicate craft, equally in the 
painting and the reproducing. 

“Ye Palmerman.’’ By Arthur Tooth. Illustrated by Thomas Dernak. 
Fisher Unwin. 5s. 

This is one of the most severely and beautifully presented 
texts we have seen this season. It brings the Middle Ages to a 
modern page, and sets the reader in tune with the simple and 
literal piety of a vanished age. We are at once in a land of quaintly 
terrible demons, of visions austerely and innocently com- 
municated and believed. It is a book we should really like to 
find and to open upon Christmas morning. The illustrations are 
completely successful in their conception and execution. 


“Sailing Ships and their Story.”” By E. Keble Chatterton. Sidgwick 
and Jackson. » 6s. net. 

The sailing ship was one of the loveliest and also one of the 
most noble things, said Ruskin, that man has ever invented. 
Yet it is now almost a thing of the past, and in a few years there 
will not be a man alive who will know how a sailing ship was 
rigged. Mr. Chatterton is one of the surviving few who have 
not only this secret, but the knowledge of all other lore per- 
taining to all sailing vessels that have ploughed the seas from 
the Egyptian ship of 6000 B.c. to the latest yacht that has 
competed for the America Cup. He has rescued it from the 
oblivion into which it would soon have fallen; and from all 
sources of the ancient and modern world he enables us not only 
to follow his historical account, but to see for ourselves by 
means of one hundred and twenty-five illustrations what these 
wonderful vessels looked like in all their glory. For those 
technically equipped the nine plans furnish details of con- 
struction of the greatest interest. Mr. Chatterton tells us his 
history has been written primarily for the general reader, but 
he more correctly describes its real appeal when he speaks of 
the exciting pleasure which the yachtsman and sailorman, and 
all whose work or amusement acquaints them with the sailing 
ship and her ways, may derive from tracing the development of 
their ships. It is for them that the story will be most instructive 
and fascinating; but, truly enough, the general reader may 
thrill over such splendid drawings as that in colour of the 
frontispiece : a seventeenth-century warship in full sail, and of 
other famous vessels of the renowned ages of the Navy. In 
every way the book is worthy of its subject, and is as enthralling 
as it is accurate and learned. 


“The Romance of the Sea.”” By F.Whymper §.P.C.K. 2s.6d net. 

The delight of this book is in its desultoriness. It wanders 
through the deep, casting a net for whatever, in fact or story, is 
strange or terrible. It opens a liberal ear to all the beliefs that 
men have had in monsters and in incredible things. Nelson said 
that “at sea nothing is impossible, and nothing improbable”. 


| We are willing to believe all that is dreadful of the depths of the 


sea, and we are disappointed rather than consoled when our 
author, who knows where his fact and fancy pass one into the 
other, assures us that the octopus able to embrace a man-of- 
war and pick off its crew at leisure was never really encountered. 
The truth, however, about the octopus as of other monsters 
and ways of the sea is daunting enough, as the reader can 
gather from Hugo’s accurate and fearful tale. We need not go to 
the Kraken or the Sea Serpent to fill full the measure of our 
horror. Mr. Whymper has gathered richly of sailor’s lore con- 
cerning the lights, phantoms, and rare creatures of the sea, and 
he has written a most absorbing book. 
“Come Unto These Yellow aod 
te Sands. a Margaret L. Woods. Illus- 

Mrs. Margaret Woods’ elfin tales challenge a reflection as to 

how Dr. Johnson would have received them :— 
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“Come unto these yellow sands 

And then take hands ; 

When you curtsied have and kissed 

(The wild waves whist) 

Foot it featly here and there 

And sweet sprites the burden bear.” 
Dr. Johnson’s immortal comment upon this is possibly the most 
foolish saying ever uttered by a wise man. “ Ariel’s lays,” 
says Dr. Johnson in his footnote, “ however seasonable and 
efficacious, must be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity 
or elegance. They express nothing great nor reveal anything 
above mortal discovery.” Seasonable and efficacious are cer- 
tainly words which may be rightly used of Mrs. Woods’ book. 
Her people, as Dr. Johnson said again of Ariel are “ evidently of 
the fairy kind ”’, and they live in a world which the eye of the 
eighteenth century never visited. 
“ Poppyland.”” By H. de Vere Stacpoole. Illustrated by Leighton 

Pearce. Lane. 6s. 

Mr. de Vere Stacpoole is one of the most skilful of the modern 
fantasists. Some of these stories have an eastern colouring, 
which their illustrator has happily caught; but others can 
only be referred to the world which is entered through the 
looking glass. We have seen nothing in this kind so good as 
Mr. Stacpoole’s story of the Queen of Hearts, or of the Pawn 
who was privileged nearly to sacrifice himself for the White 
Queen, since Lewis Carrol wrote. Mr. Stacpoole’s work is 
fanciful and delicately finished. Nothing is drearier than sham 
eastern glamour and sham moonshine of the common run of 
modern romantic writing. But Mr. Stacpoole can flood his 
strange regions with a light which is not of nature and yet has 
nothing in it of the “spot” lime. 

“* Helen’s Babies.”” By John Haberton. Illustrated by Carrie Solomon. 
Hutchinson. 6s. 

This is a brightly illustrated edition of the classic story of 
mischief. There is a large body of literature given up to the 
potential powers for destruction and disturbance of the healthy 
child; but ‘‘ Helen’s Babies ” remains the most exhaustive work 
of its kind. It is almost scientific in its demonstration that at 
no hour of the waking day or night is it safe to assume that 
young people are not able to surprise their elders. 


“The Pied Piper of Hamelin.’”? By Robert Browning. [Illustrated 
by Hope Dunlop. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. net. 


The illustrator has caught the breathless vitality and scamper 
of Browning’s vision of old Hamelin; also its antiquity and 
legendary air. The tragic tale remains always a fairy tale. 
We have read versions and looked at illustrations of this story 
which sentimentalised the babies, presented the rats in the like- 
ness of a nervous lady’s nightmare, and invested the piper with 
an aura of the supernatural. We prefer the homely, pleasant 
way—full of fun and life—in which the tale is here presented. 
It is Browning’s way, and the way of tradition. 

“ Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cooks’ own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats.” 

These are the things whence our illustrator here prefers to take 
acue. The tragic sequel is very rightly discounted, as Browning 
discounted it in his homely moral at the close. 


“The Pageant of English Literature.’’ Described by Edward Parrott. 
Nelson. 6s. net. 

This is one of the pleasantest and most sensible and instructive 
of books for an intelligent young reader. Mr. Parrott has adopted 
a method which, he believes rightly, has, above all others, the 
secret of inspiring a love for literature. It is to create an interest 
in the lives and personalities of the men who wrote the great 
books, and the times and circumstances in which they lived, and 
to illustrate them by reproducing famous pictures of artists who 
have been moved to produce these pictures at the same source 
of inspiration. Works of the best-known British artists, from 
Turner to some still living, are reproduced in colours; there are 
portraits in colours or black and white of famous men by con- 
temporary artists, such as the portrait of Carlyle, by Whistler, 
or of Dryden, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; and so we get an art 
gallery of the imaginative and the realistic as attractive to the 
eye as it is effective to recall the past. Mr. Parrott’s chapters on 
literature are no perfunctory notes to the pictures, but an ad- 
mirably written story of literature from its origins through its 
great periods with Chaucer or Thackeray, and Dickens, and 
Tennyson and Browning. The youngest reader may follow it 
with ease, and the educated approve it for its design, the 
goodness of the writing, and the general effect of the whole 


narrative. 


find. 


“The Most Pleasant and Delec 
Payobs.”” Chatto and Windus. Barnes  Onpid and 

It is so long ago as the sixteenth century that this famous 
tale of Apuleius was rendered into the English tongue by William 
Adlington. This version is presented once more to English 
readers who may delight in it not only for the fairy-like delicacy 
of the tale, but for the rich English of an older time and its delight- 
ful contrast with our present prose. The decorative art of Miss 
Dorothy Mullock enhances the fascination of the story itself with 
eight illustrations in colour, which in form and fantasy of imagina- 
tion are harmonious with the gracefully grotesque subject- 
matter of the prose poem. Dr. W. H. D. Rouse writes an 
introductory note on the connection of the artistic creation of 
Apuleius with the immemorial folk-lore of East and West. The 
figures and incidents of the immortal nursery tales which have 
delighted for untold ages the parents and the children of all 
peoples, from India to the United Kingdom and the United 
States, are to be found here, and become an artistic whole by the 
conscious skill of the great man of letters: “ Beauty and the 
Beast ’’, ‘‘ Bluebeard ”’, “ Cinderella”, are blended by dexterous 
manipulation with the stories of Grecian mythology. Who 
would dispute Dr. Rouse’s saying that of all the tales of the 
world this is the most beautiful and charming ? 

“Our Sentimental Garden.”” By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 

A cottage on the Surrey hills, neglected, but a happy trouvaille 
for those with an eye to possibilities, is transformed into a delect- 
able “little paradise on the hill”, and becomes romantic, 
picturesque, and sentimental by being made the centre of the 
authors’ affections and memories. This is the theme, familiar 
enough, in many “ Garden Books ”’, but always fresh and attrac- 
tive when worked by such skilful hands and with such funds of 
reminiscence as those which have created the “ Villino Loki” 
from the Surrey cottage. In conspiracy with the writers the 
illustrations of Mr. Charles Robinson in colour and black-and- 
white convey an impression of wide spaces, long perspectives, 
and spreading woods, which transport us from the Villino to the 
palaces of Italy and France and their villas and terraces. What is 
real, what is imaginary, is a pleasing perplexity for the reader to 
decide. And now the Villino is acquiring other memories, and the 
talk there is of other things than Loki the Pekinese, roses, bulbs 
and seedlings, and alluring garden plans. It has become a home 
for convalescent wounded soldiers, and a refuge for Belgian 
women and children. 


“ New Tales of Old Times.’’ By W. E. Sparkes. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

This handsomely produced volume gives the stories of the 
saints Patrick, Columba, Aidan and Cuthbert. The tales are 
well told and there is a fine description of Patrick and his fol- 
lowers approaching the field in Meath where the Druids, with 
their harps and trimpans were celebrating the praise of Crum 
Cruaich, the great idol. As Patrick came near he and his fol- 
lowers broke out into the hymn afterwards known as Patrick’s 
Breastplate :— 

*“* God’s might to uphold me, 
God’s wisdom to guide me, 
God’s eye to look before me, 
God’s ear to hear me, 
God’s word to speak for me, 
God’s hand to guide me, 
God’s way to lie before me, 
God’s shield to protect me, 
God’s host to suecour me— 

Against snares of demons, 

Against all who wish ill to me, 

Afar and near, alone and in a multitude ”. 
“The Golden Age.” By Kenneth Grahame. 19 Illustrations by 
R. J. Enraght-Moony. Lane. 12s.6d.net. _ 

The Golden Age is the age of Childhood ; but there is nothing 
more difficult than to recall and reconstruct it either with pen 
or brush. What most of us recollect of it is quite the reverse of 
heavenly; and we seem to ourselves more like young savages 
than the trailers of glory Wordsworth celebrated. Children 
enact burlesques and ludicrous travesties of the very terrestrial 
happenings in their surroundings, and their imagination of these 
things is akin to that of primitive man, springing from pure 
ignorance. The humour arising from the close association of 
immature minds with the adult mind is the secret of a success- 
ful child book which is not a book for children—the adult would 
not look at it—but a book about children. This is the sort of book 
that Mr. Grahame and Mr. Enraght-Moony have combined to 
produce. Its gorgeous illustrations, its handsome form, its fine 
paper and type, are appeals to the adult, not tothe child. Writer 
and artist alike transfigure the child fancies by their own, and 
imagine what is never in the mind of the child; but this is the 
very key to the interest adults have in books about children. 


3 A more agreeable and wholesome book for a young 
er with any degree of literary curiosity it would be hard to 
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“The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ By Oliver Goldsmith. Illustrated by 
Edmund J. Sullivan. . Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

There are books for reading, books for illustrating, and books 
both for reading and illustrating. The “ Vicar of Wakefield” 
belongs to the last class. Mr. Sullivan has illustrated the famous 
eighteenth-century story with the houses and gardens, the 
ceremonious ladies and gentlemen in their rich and elaborate 
costumes, and the quaint, rude rustics of that picturesque 
period, and reproduced exquisitely and accurately those exterior 
characteristics which time has blurred in the course of genera- 
tions. The book is very large and very handsome, not apt for use 
by the reader with slippered feet on the fender; and yet he 
would be delighted to possess it, as he would turn to his humbler 
volume with its scenes impressed on his memory, and to his 
greater delectation. 

“The Duke of Wellington.”” By J. Walter Buchan. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Buchan has written an excellent life of the Duke of 
Wellington, with a very spirited description of the Waterloo 
campaign. He describes Wellington after the great battle as 
riding into Brussels with his face hard and set. There was no 
elation of victory on it. War was always to him a grim business 
and a victory only less terrible than a defeat. And he had 
seen the list of casualties and had wept tears over his lost soldiers. 
The loss had been appalling: on the French side above 30,000 ; 
the Prussians 7,000; the Allies at least 15,000. “‘ The finger of 
Providence was upon me”, said the Duke, “and I escaped 
unhurt”. Yet he was constantly exposed to fire throughout 
the fight. He watched every phase of the battle, and he was 
ever present where the fight was closest. “‘ By God, I don’t 
think it would have done if I had not been there!”” The book 
brings home to the reader the altered conditions of modern war- 
fare. It is conducted now on a grander scale altogether with a 
battle front of fifty or more miles. And the picturesque element 
has almost disappeared. Khaki has taken the place of the 
coloured tunic and the battle flags are gone. Greater battles are 
being fought than Waterloo, but the sights there will never be 
seen again—the last review of Napoleon’s army with its colours, 
music and shouting; the charge of the Highlanders and the 
Scots Greys with the pipes skirling ; and that wonderful cavalry 
onset of Ney’s up the slope with the sunlight glinting on the 
sabres and the splendid uniforms. 


“‘Memories.”” By John Galsworthy. Illustrated Maud Earl. 
Heinemann. net. 


Mr. Galsworthy is happy in his illustrator. She has caught 
just his sensitive, humorous and sentimental affection for the 
black, ungainly spaniel that descended upon him out of Salis- 
bury. Her pictures, indeed, are better than the text. They 
give us the simple love of a human being for a funny dog, whereas 
in Mr. Galsworthy’s text we too often come upon the trail of the 
professed humanitarian all round. Mr. Galsworthy creates the 
dog in his own image, like Maeterlinck, in “My Dog”, 
unlike Mr. Kipling, whose sketch of Binkie is pure dog from 
first to last, and unlike M. Anatole France, whose terrier trots 
from the pages of M. Bergeret as the fullest and best portrait 
of a dog in modern literature. It is well, rather than evil, for 
this very pleasant book of Mr. Heinemann’s that Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s illustrator has, in a sense, rescued Mr. Galsworthy’s 
dog from Mr. Galsworthy. There is now enough dog in these 
pages to satisfy and delight all lovers of that excellent creature. 
“** How I Tamed Wild Squirrels.’’ By Eleanor Tyrrell. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

This has been written by a close and sympathetic observer 
of wild life in the woodlands. Clearly the author gave an 
immense amount of time and trouble to making friends with 
the little animals she now knows so well, and we are very glad 
that she has given the public this account of their ways and 
lives. To most people a squirrel is just a small but lovely 
beast whose bright'@yes and bushy tail are to be seen in momen- 
tary flashes as it takes its rapid journey up or down the trunk 
of a tree or from branch to branch. Miss Tyrrell, of course, 
knows much more than this. She knows, for instance, that 
squirrels differ from one another in character even as human 
beings. One, she has discovered, will grow bold and respond 
easily to well-made overtures of friendship, whilst another will 
remain timid to the end of the chapter. For anybody living in 
the country this is a book we can recommend. It will teach 
that a right interest in animals includes neither capturing 
nor harrying them, but involves a constant courtship. 

“The Call of the Open.’”? “Nature’s Moods.” Anthologies. Com- 
piled by Leonard Stowell. A.andC. Black. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Mr. Stowell brings in the spring with these delightful collec- 
tions of verse with their genuinely artistic coloured pictures. 
It is a bold thing to place yet another series of anthologies on 
an already crowded market, but these two new books have an 
individuality of their own, and Mr. Stowell is so capable a com- 
piler that the publishers’ enterprise should be fully justified. 
The volumes will add to the reputation of Messrs. Black as the 
makers of beautiful books. Mr. Stowell has included in his 
elections several copyright poems. None of them are more 


appropriate than Mr. Arthur Symons’ delightful « Wanderer’s 
Song 


“‘ Give me a long white road and the grey wide path of the sea, 
And the wind’s will and the bird’s will, and the heartache still 


in me”. 
Artist’s Sketch Book Series. Edited by Hardie, A.R.E. 
“ Harrow”, by Walter M. Keesey; “ London at Night’, by F. 


Carter ; “ Newcastle-u ”, by R. J. 8. Bertram ; “ W. 
and Eion Fred Richards, A. and Black. 1s. net each. 
The publication of books like this at a cheap price should dis- 

place the conventional and useless Christmas card. Here for 
one shilling it is possible to obtain a really beautiful book of 
permanent value in a cardboard box ready for packing. The 
feature of the series is the reproduction of pencil sketches, which 
artists have always found the most sympathetic and responsive 
medium. The publishers have successfully overcome the diffi- 
culties of reproduction, and the pictures in the books have the 
appearance of original sketches. The books supply the tourist 
of artistic sympathies with a collection of sketches that will 
mean more to him than the ordinary photograph. 
“The British Army Book.’’ By Paul Danby and Lieut.-Col. Field. 

Blackie. 3s. 6d. 


Here is a book which should prove extremely popular. In 
the first place it is a concise and popular though carefully written 
history of the land forces of the British Empire, containing an 
extra chapter on the amphibious and ubiquitous Marines. 
Much of the information it contains will be found useful by 
every sort of reader. Particularly interesting are the details 
given in regard to individual regiments, the dates of their 
formation, and the deeds done by them in the past. The 
method which the authors have pursued has been to enliven 
their historical retrospect, which, by the way, goes back to 
Cressy and extends to the first months of the present campaign 
in France and Belgium, with records of heroism and a mass of 
lively and amusing anecdote. Their book, therefore, is both 
informative and bright, and it should inspire any British boy 
who reads it with a spirit of sane patriotism. The Territorials, 
Colonials, and Indians are not forgotten, and there are special 
chapters on regimental colours, the horses of the army, and 
regimental pets, as well as on our newest heroes of the Royal 
Flying Corps. The illustrations are excellent, and include a 
photograph of the entry of the Marines into Antwerp. 


“* Modern Weapons of War.’ By Cyril Hall. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

This is another book of topical interest, and deals with subjects 
which are mysteries to the majority outside the Army and Navy. 
The modern gun is, perhaps, the most perfect piece of mechanism 
in existence, but we certainly only began to understand its 
supreme importance when the products of the Krupp firm 
started to batter down fortifications which all the experts had 
declared impregnable. The bravery of men counts for much— 
in the end it may prove to count the most—but the engines of 
destruction which Mr. Hall describes are terribly liable to upset 
calculations. There is a picture in his book showing one of the 
Liege forts as it was, and another showing it after bombardment, 
and the page on which the two appear carries a lesson that 
searcely needs to be explained. The chapters dealing with 
mines and submarines are also of vyeee and be gh 
careful reading. Honestly, we much er the romance 
sword and bayonet, but for those who want to know—and all 
certainly ought to know—what modern war is like, this book 
is to be recommended. 

“The Mastery of the Air.’’ By William J. Claxton. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

“The Mastery of the Air” is a chronicle of the deeds of the 
aerial pioneers rather than a work entering into details of a 
technical and scientific nature. It is rather surprising to note 
that whilst the author gives an account of the 1911 circuit of 
Britain flight he makes no mention of the circuit of Europe 
flight which took place earlier in the same year and, if less 
romantic in some of its circumstances, must have been far more 
exacting. However, Mr. Claxton has only a very limited space 
at his disposal, and he has used most of it to the best advantage, 
aptly closing his book with a reference to the services rendered 
to the Allies by the British aviators. Readers, perhaps, might 
be reminded that though courage goes far in the air, scientific 
knowledge is almost equally valuable, but, of course, it is of the 
former that those for whom this record is primarily intended will 
like best to hear. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


“Deccan Nursery Tales.’’ By C. A. Kincaid. [Illustrations by 
M. V. Dhurandhar. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


“The Indian Story Book.’’ Retold by Richard Wilson. Illustrated 


by F.C. Pape. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. ¥ 
India has lately been laid heavily under contribution for tales 
and lore of her primitive years. These Deccan tales all come 
from the original Marathi. Their simplicity is well illustrated 
in a passage where inquiring youth is instructed in the advan 
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tages of piety: “ Ladies, ladies, what does one gain by worship- 
ping Mahalaxmi?” ‘‘ Whatever you lose you will find”, said 
the serpent-maidens from Patala; ‘and whatever you want 
you will get”. ‘The boy resolved that he too would worship 
Mahalaxmi. These stories are well worth rendering in the 
simple, pruned fashion of Mr. Kincaid. They will not take the 
place of the thousand-and-one in the children’s fancy ; but they 
are sometimes rarely beautiful in a way that children are hardly 
likely to perceive. ae 

These Indian tales, retold by Mr. Wilson, are from the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabharata. What most strikes the English 
reader is the echo in these Indian pages of European fancies. 
The bow which only one could bend is the bow of Ulysses. 
It is also the sword of the hero to which Siegfried had a title. 
All folktales are of one universal family, and all our celebrations of 
those we read last cannot avoid being chastened by the fact that 
they seem but echoes of those we read when imagination was 
young. 

“The Frank Adams Book of Nursery Rhymes.” Blackie. 1s. net. 

All the most familiar rhymes are here—too many of them, 
alas ! tending to fall out of the memory of a generation which 
hardly values these priceless jingles at their worth. The pictures 
are many, and entirely adequate. In this book we may range 
with a rowley powley gammon and spinach through rhymes to 
which the childhood of generations is indebted. These are the 
classics too august for particular authorship. They belong to 
the glorious company of Anon. 

Dean’s Rag Books. 

No better books than these have been devised for children. 
They can be washed, and they cannot be torn. They are 
simple in subject and bright in colour. We are reminded by 
their pictures that children have always affected post-impres- 
sionist colouring, a feeling into which their elders have gradually 
been educated. No one can charge these rag books with irritating 
realism, or censure them with too faithfully respecting the con- 
ventions of light and shade. These things would be out of place 
in a rag book ; and can safely be neglected. We know from the 
only possible test in dealing with children—namely, by actual 
experiment—that these books exactly hit the fancy of young 
people. They are to be had at all prices—ranging from six- 
pence to six shillings. Some of the later six-shilling examples 
are very attractive in their fluffy cloth. But purchasers may 
quite safely pick according to their means from Dean’s rag 
library, and be sure of finding something suitable. 


“* Stories Told to Children.” By Michael Fairless. Duckworth. 5s. net. 
These stories, first published nearly ten years ago in ‘“‘ The 
Grey Brethren’, now enjoy a separate existence in a volume 
adorned by several colour plates. They are sure to delight 
a big company of small readers by their combination of gay 
nonsense with graceful thought. When the Wicked Witch 
begins her plots with the remark that “ any slow-worm knows ”’ 
how much cats prefer mice to beautiful princesses, we are caught 
by her spell and must follow her to the end. Many such happy 
touches of originality sprinkle these chronicles of childhood’s 
fairyland, and it is clear that Michael Fairless had the rare power 
of telling stories which were humorously extravagant but 
refined by art. Our only complaint as readers is that the 
book is so soon ended, and we are bound to add that, as one side 
of every page is left blank, the volume has a somewhat deceptive 
appearance. 
“Black Tales for White Children.”” By Captain and Mrs. Stigand. 
Constable. 5s. net. 

This is a collection of stories translated and adapted from the 
Swahili language, and though many of them are said to be 
centuries old they have that air of freshness which legends 
preserve when they are only passed from mouth to ear. Cap- 
tured, and confined between cloth covers, they still can appeal 
to us by their simplicity and originality. Many of them concern 
the dealings of men with birds and animals, and as we read 
here of the cunning of the hare it is easy to trace back to its 
African origin the ancestry of the American negro’s tales of the 
cunning of “ Brer Rabbit”. Not a few of the stories will 
appeal to students of folk-lore even more strongly than to the 
ordinary nursery readers. Mr. Hargrave’s black and white 
sketches are an attractive feature of the book. 

“The Water Babies.”” By Charles Kingsley. With coloured illus. 
trations by Margaret W. Tarrant. Dent. 1s. 6d. 

This is a cheap edition of Kingsley’s famous story, with eight 
coloured illustrations and black and white chapter headings. 
The purely satirical passages of the original, which relate to 
scientific questions, now obsolete and at all times quite outside 
the scope of the average child’s understanding, and spoil the 
cohesion of the tale, are omitted. This is decidedly a gain ; 


satire as a rule being either lost on a child, or if not lost, then | 


harmful—and after all, “the play’s the thing”. The ornate 
cover and bright illustrations, clear print and good paper, make 
‘the edition an attractive one. 


* the ” Padre Coloma an Moreton 

’ “ Perez the Mouse ” will please children of six or seven as well 
by the engaging humour of its pictures as by the fresh fun and 
frolic of the little story itself. Perez, it seems, has long been a 
great favourite in Spain, and we see no reason why he should 
not become an equally popular personage in this country. The 
illustrations are truly fascinating, particularly those which show 
us “ Miss Stilton, the governess ’’, and “ Ferocious mice, armed 
to the teeth ”’. 


“ Lickle Tickle.” By Jean Lang. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

One chapter of the book tells how Tickle was “naughty in 
church”, another how she rode on a cow and fell off, and yet 
another how she was lost in a wood and found again. Really 
these adventures are too easy of accomplishment and lead to 
too little in the end. It is only in later life that we care to read 
of persons just like ourselves. 

“The Dream Pedlar.”” By Lady Margaret Sackville. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 6s. net. 

Here is a dream book for real children and for the grown-up 
child too. For the imaginative child who knows the bitter 
disappointment of a badly and inadequately illustrated fairy 
tale this book will be a joyous possession. The fairies really 
look like fairies—spun of gossamer and dewdrops, and the old 
woman really looks as if she lived in a shoe. The most modern 
child will find nothing to cavil at, for Lady Margaret is above all 
things modern, and her fairies and gnomes are precocious. The 
book is a delightful mixture of wisdom and nonsense, and the 
subjects range from a discussion of woman’s intelligence to a 
plan for the slow boiling in ginger-beer of all ugly people. 


‘The Story of Peter Pan.’’ Bell. 1s. 6d. net. 

This is a cheap edition of Mr. Daniel O’Connor’s popular 
version of the story of Sir James Barrie’s Fairy Play. If there 
are any nurseries in the land in which Peter, Wendy, Tinker Bell 
and Captain Hook are still unknown, this book should rectify 
the omission as its low price places it within the reach of all. It is 
printed in good big type, and the illustrations in colour and 
black and white by Miss Alice Woodward are excellent. 


“The Violet Book of Romance.’’ By Alethea Chaplin. Heath, 
Cranton and Ouseley. 3s. 6d. net. 

This “tapestry” of old tales contains new versions of all the 
time-honoured favourites. Here we have Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves, Jack the Giant-Killer, Little Thumb and Robin 
Hood. They are well and simply told without affectation or 
pretentiousness. 

“ Half-Holiday Pastimes for Children.” 
Jack. 5s. net. 

The enumeration of a few of the chapter-headings will show 
what an exceedingly useful book this is. “ Picture Post Card 
Making”, “Signalling with Flags”, ‘“Schoolroom Sweet 
Making’, “Bead Work”—these and many other pursuits 
and pastimes which are here described are interesting and valuable 
as hobbies to occupy children’s spare time. The modern child 
is nearly always constructive, and, indeed, children of every age 
and clime are happier when they have something definite to do. 
How much happier, then, the child who with the help of this 
book can turn out framed pictures for the nursery wall, lamp- 
shades, bead necklaces, and toffee! The chapter on gardening 
must necessarily be inadequate, but contains some useful hints 
for the beginner ; the same may be said of that on photography. 
It is a pleasure to read the list of ‘‘ Books for Nursery and School- 
room Bookshelf ’’, and find old favourites included—Stevenson’s, 
Kipling’s, and Haggard’s stirring tales; Mark Twain’s delightful 
** Prince and the Pauper ”’, etc., etc. 

The pastimes are described so as to be clear to anyone, and 
the book is admirably got up and illugtrated. Any boy or 
girl worth knowing would, we think, be glad to find it among his 
or her Christmas gifts. 

“‘ My Own Stories.” By Alcott Ruth Norman. Illustrated by Gordon 
Robinson. Black. 3s. 6d. 

‘ This little six-year-old teller of stories has given other children 
the opportunity of reading tales as told by her own baby lips.” 
The stories are records of real happenings ; Alcott Ruth Norman 
gives us the history of her pets, describes her dolls and her home 
surroundings, the little incidents of her daily life, ete. She is 
obviously bright though not remarkable, and rather material- 
minded and unimaginative. Egotistic prattle of the kind she 
gives us may interest other children, but we hope not. The child 
whose mind is fed with fairy tale and old romance is likely, we 
think, to be a pleasanter person than one nourished on Miss 
Norman’s stories of her own doings. There are eight illustrations 
in colour, and numerous line drawings in the text. 

“ Darton’s Leading Strings.’’ WellsGardner. 1s. 6d. 
“Chatterbox.”’ Wells Gardner. 3s. 

Messrs. Wells Gardner have had a long and varied experience 

in meeting the needs of young people. Of all the annuals, 


By Gladys Beattie Crozier. 


“Chatterbox” is one of the most popular—one that, in its 
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Society for 
Promoting Christian Rnowledge. 


GERMANY’S WAR INSPIRERS. Nietzsche and Treitschke. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. With Portraits. Paper cover, 4d. net. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Second edition, with an additional chapter on Modernism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


MODERNISM AND TRADITIONAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Rev. Canon E. McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 6d. net. [The Section on ‘* Modernism,"' referred 
to above, which includes a discussion of Prof. Sanday's recent manifesto, is published separately, so as to enable 
purchasers of the first Edition of ‘‘Modern’ Substitutes’’ to complete the volume in their hands.] 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER AMONG THE NATIONS 
OF THE WORLD. 


A History of Translations of the Prayer Book of the Church of England and of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. By WILLIAM MUSS-ARNOLT, B.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


HOW AND WHERE THEY LIVED IN BIBLE TIME 


By E. B. TRIST. With eight coloured and numerous half-tone Illustrations. Small 4to, ot boards, 2s. net. 


OUR WONDERFUL BIBLE. 


By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With several illustrations. Small 4to, clotb boards, 2s. net. 


OUR WONDERFUL CATHEDRALS. - 
By es HOLLIS. With eight coloured and numerous half-tone illustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 
S. net. 


THE LATEST LIGHT ON BIBLE LANDS. 


By P. S. P. HANDCOCK, M.A., formerly of the British Museum, Lecturer of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Second Edition. With numerous illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


THE ANCIENT CREEDS IN MODERN LIFE. 


A Lecture given by the Rev. H. B. SWETE, D.D., F.B.A. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. net. 


THE WONDERS OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


Explained in Simple Terms for the non-Technical Reader. By J. A. FLEMING, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. With 
numerous diagrams and other illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘Is another popular and lucid summary of that rather mysterious subject.’’—Guardian. 


THE CHINESE PEOPLE. A Handbook on China. 


By the Venerable ARTHUR EVANS MOULE, D.D. With Map and 16 illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
5s. net. 


GOD AND THE WORLD: a Survey of Thought. 


By Rev. A. W. ROBINSON, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, Is. net. 
GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 


A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. W. TUNZELMANN, B.Sc., Member of the Institution of Electrical 
ap formerly Professor of Physics and Astronomy at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
Ss. net. 


FOR ENGLAND! FOR FRANCE! A Story of the Days of Waterloo. 


By FREDERICK HARRISON, M.A. Largecrown 8vo, four pageillustrations. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘“NON-SUCH” BUCCANEER. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. Large crown 8vo, four page illustrations. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 


Selected and Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and OTHER CHRISTMAS SERMONS. 


By the late R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, on hand-made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boa-ds, 
2s. 6d. ; imitation crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRE-CHRISTMAS ANTIPHONS. 


The Antiphons to the Magnificat, of which one was sung formerly on each of the days between Decen.ber 16 and 23. 
Beautifully printed in Gold and Colours. Parer covers, 6d. net. 


Lonpon: 9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129 NORTH STREET: 
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course through the year, raises perhaps more young hopes, | The unselfishness and nobility of her character find a striking 


fears, anticipations, and wonderings than anything of its kind. 
‘ Chatterbox ”, indeed, is so well known that any sort of notice 
might be regarded as a slighting assumption that it needed 
describing and justifying to its many readers. _ As an instance of 
Messrs. Wells Gardner’s valuable work in another kind, we have 
selected the “ Leading Strings ”—a book of jingles, and pictures, 
and small tales for younger people still than those for whom 
Chatterbox ”’ is issued. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
“Mother Molly.’? By Frances Mary Peard. Illustrated by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

Plymouth in 1779 when the inhabitants were in daily expec- 
tation of the French fleet, and when French men-of-war could 
sometimes be seen from the Hoe, must have been an interesting 
place to live in. The Bligh family found it so, at any rate. 
These orphan children were mothered by their eldest sister Molly, 
a beautiful and unselfish girl who had sometimes a hard task with 
her varied brood. The story deals first with the relations of 
Dick, the eldest brother, with a delightful Frenchman who turns 
out to be a spy, and to whom Dick almost betrays the secrets 
of the fortifications. He is saved from this by his sisters. When 
the dread of French invasion was at its height and there was 
a general exodus from Plymouch, the Bligh family goes to the 
top of Dartmoor, and the rest of the tale is concerned with their 
adventures among the hills and streams, and ends with their 
return. Miss Peard has given us a delightful book, just touched 
with the quaint primness of the age. The only quarrel we have 
with her is that she creates a good many interesting characters 
and puts them out of the tale before we have really got to know 
them. 


Three.’? By Theodora Wilson-Wilson. Nelson. 
Ss. 


This is a story of the North Country and has a setting of 
moors and snow. The Dauntless Three are Claude and Noel 
Lanyon, twin sons of the doctor of Watten, in Ullerdale, and 
Billie Stewart, daughter of the biggest local mine owner. Billie 
is an only daughter and rather spoilt, but she soon loses her 
priggish ways under the influence of the twins, who are delightful 
boys and up to all sorts of mischief. They become great friends 
and have many adventures, the most exciting of which is the 
discovery of an underground passage formerly used by sheep 
stealers, which is now actually the haunt of a very fierce modern 
one. Aided by an inscrutable American who is on the search for 
ancestral treasure, they bring the rogue to justice and explore 
the passage, incidentally coming upon the treasure. 

These adventures are well told and go with a swing. The 
authoress gives us pleasant sketches of North Country character, 
and succeeds in making the three children human and attractive. 
There is not much cohesion in the narrative, but perhaps that is 
not a serious fault in a book of this kind. 


“ Peggy of the Circus.’’ By Mary Farrah. Chambers. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Marchmont is called in to attend a dying acrobat in a 
travelling circus, who leaves him as a legacy the little waif Peggy, 
stolen from her parents in infancy. At first she is not well re- 
ceived by the doctor’s children and their prim governess, and the 
scrapes she and her little dog Toby get into are unfortunate. In 
the end her pluck, presence of mind, and warmheartedness endear 
her to them all, and the story ends happily with the discovery 
that she is the daughter of Doctor Marchmont’s friend, Mr. 
Meredith. This is an entertaining and lively story. 


of the Garret.”” By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. Partridge. 


Myfanwy Owen has been left a small income and she and her 
friend Angela take a little cottage next door to an old disused 
brewery, of which it was formerly a part. With the help of a 
pearl of plumbers, Hilmar Larsen—married to a pretty but silly 
wife—they make it into a charming home; but it soon appears 
that there is a mystery attached both to Larsen and the cottage. 
This turns out to be a secret stair leading to a chamber in the roof 
where Larsen has for many years concealed the son of the owner 
of the brewery, who is hiding from the police and a jealous 
younger brother. The girls aid him to escape though in a dying 
condition, and eventually both make happy marriages; Angela 
with Larsen, after the opportune death of his wife. There is a 
good deal of religious feeling in this story, which is well con- 
structed and interesting. The girls are pleasanter to read of 
than the male characters, who are not quite ideal as heroes. 


“The Daughter in Possession.”” By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). 
Blackie. 6s. 


Fandango, the great singer, adopts a waif of the slums known 
as Christine Milsom, but who is really Katreen St. Hilary, an 
Irish heiress lost at sea in infancy. She lives with him until his 
fortunes change, when she bravely sets to work to support him. 


contrast in her foster sister Mattie, an ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous girl who, under great temptation, tries to steal the inheri- 
tance and name of her playfellow. Conscience is too much for 


her, however ; she confesses, and all is well. Both Mattie and 


Christine are vividly portrayed, and time passes pleasantly in 
Paris, Toledo, or Ireland, in company with the other characters 
in the story, who are mainly artistic and delightful people. The 
illustrations are excellent and worthy of the general get-up of 
the book. : 

“ Girls of the Hamlet Club.’ By Elsie Oxenham. Chambers, 3s. 6d. 

The scene of this story is laid among the “ hamlets, hills and 
beech-woods of Bucks”’, and the writer evidently knows and 
loves the country well. Cicely Hobart, a wealthy girl whom 
circumstances have brought to live at the village of Whiteleaf, 
enters a large day school at Wycombe, and finds the girls divided 
into two sets, the rich or town girls, and the “ Hamlets”’, the 
poorer girls who live in the neighbouring villages and are despised 
by the others, who keep them out of the school clubs by making 
the subscriptions too high. (We conclude that the head mistress 
did not know her business.) How Cicely decides to be a 
“Hamlet”, and organises a secret club for Morris dancing; 
how the “‘ Townies”’ are worsted and a certain amount of unity 
brought into the school makes up a good and readable story, 
and Cicely and her friends are human and likeable. 

“ The Girls of St. Cyprian’s.’’ By Angela Brazil. Blackie. $s. 6d. 

St. Cyprian’s is a remarkably real school, and the head mistress’ 
idea of forming an enfente with five other large day schools in 
the town to promote an amiable rivalry in arts and sports is 
one that might well be adopted. Owing to the musical genius 
of one Mildred Lancaster St. Cyprian’s comes out head of the 
list. Muriel is a delightful girl, and when she wins a scholarship 
at Berlin, and finally scores a tremendous success at her debut 
in the big Town Hall, we feel that both she and her master, 
the irascible but benevolent Herr Hoffmann, well deserve it. 
“The Queen of Joy.’ By L. T. Meade. Chambers. 5s. 

The scene is laid in a French finishing school, kept by a 
comtesse, and filled with wealthy girls of all nations. Enter an 
English girl, Joyce Selby, extremely rich and beautiful, “ truly 
noble and altogether charmante”’. She is elected queen of a 
secret society “‘La Société de Joie”—joy which seems to 
consist in eating too much pastry in an attic at midnight. 
Joyce brings the members to a sense of the error of their ways 
and changes the society to one for giving joy to other people. 
All the bad girls reform, and the story ends virtuously. 

Nearly everyone in this book is either a wealthy snob, an 
aristocratic snob, an intellectual, or—worse than all—a moral 
snob. Add to this a persistent sentimentality and one gets a 
far from agreeable mixture. The characters are, we hope, 
impossible. The book is written in a curious French-English, 
interlarded with verses of no discoverable merit. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


“ A Boy’s Book of Battleships.’ By Gordon Stables. Blackie. 1s. 

This book runs from the ships of Homer to the flagship of Ad- 
miral Jellicoe with bright, clear pictures and simple text. Greek, 
Roman, and Carthagenian ships with their banks of oars, the 
ships of the Vikings and of Alfred, of the Italian masters of the 
Mediterranean, of Columbus, Drake, Nelson—all are here; and 
the pictures are all good enough to show how the ship has 
always been beautiful in form and line. This is a most excellent 
book for boys. 


For France! ’’ By Frederick Harrison. §S.P.C.K. 


Mr. Harrison has chosen in the return of Napoleon from 
Elba and the brief campaign that terminated at Waterloo a 
somewhat worn setting for his story, but we suppose that 
there will always be new readers of the rising generations who 
will find the story novel and thrilling enough. In this case a 
certain novelty is introduced, in that “history” is told, both 
from the English and the French points of view; the heroes, 
although cousins, being English and French, so that while one is 
with Wellington the other is with Napoleon. There is plenty of 
incident, nor are we concerned exclusively with military matters, 
there being other interests. 


“The Boy’s Book of Pets.”” By W. Percival Westell. Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


“Make the boy interested in natural history if you can; it 
is better than games.” So wrote Captain Scott in his farewell 
letter to his wife. Mr. Westell’s book is admirably adapted for 
the purpose. It tells just what the average boy wants to know 
about the keeping of dogs, rabbits, guinea-pigs, pigeons, butter- 
flies, silkworms, and other more uncommon pets. Here the 
young master may learn how to feed them, to tame them, build 
houses for them, and generally care for them in health and disease. 
There are capital pictures on almost every page. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


WHY WE ARE AT WAR. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S CASE. 


By Members of the Oxford Faculty of Modern History : 
E. Barker, C. R. L. Fletcher, L. G. Wickham Legg, H. W. C. 
Davis, Arthur Hassall, F. Morgan. 


With Apzendices of Orginal Documents, including the authorized 
English Translation of the White Book issued by the Ge man Govern- 
ment, the Russian Orange Book, Extracts from the Belgian Grey 
Book, Sir M. de Bunsen’s Dispatch, and Sir Edward Goschen’s Dispatches. 


Demy 8vo. Price 2s. net in paper covers; or 2s. 6d. net in 
cloth, Third Edition (Eighth Impression) now ready, revised 
and enlarged. 


Oxford Pamphlets on the War. Prices: 1d., 2d., 
and 3d. net each. List on application. Also in a series of 
seven pamphlets, stiff covers, 1s. net each 


Large Scale War Map. Drawn by V. B. DARBI- 
SHIRE. Two sheets, 60 by 60 and 40 by 60 inches. 
Western Sheet, unmounted, 7s. 6d. net; mounted, 
10s. 6d. net; rod for hanging, 2s. net. Eastern Sheet, 
unmounted, 5s.net; mounted, 6s. 6d. net; rod, Is. 6d. net. 
Complete, unmounted, 10s. 6d. net; mounted, 15s. 
net; rod, 3s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Peninsular War. By Cc. OMAN. 
Vol. V., Oct., 1811—Aug. 31, 1812. 8vo. With 15 
Coloured Maps and 6 Photogravure and other illustrations. 
14s. net. Already published; Vol. I., 16s. net; Vols. II., 
III., and IV., 14s. net each. To be completed in six 
volumes. 


Prisoners of War in Britain, 17561815. a Record 


of their Lives, their Romance and their Sufferings. By 
F. ABELL. Illustrated. 8vo, 15s. net. 


The Oxford Survey of the British a igs 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON and O. J. 
HOWARTH. In collaboration with 73 
A description of the Empire and its constituent Territories 
in their Geographical, Economic, Administrative, and 
Social Aspects at the present time. 


Vol. I. Medit Territories. Vol. Il. 


erranean 
Asiatic Territories. Vol. Ill. African Territories. Vol. IV. 
American Territories. ol. V. Australasian Territories. Vol. VI. 
General Survey, 


_ Complete in six volumes. 8vo. With 210 Reproductions 
of Photographs, 27 Coloured Maps, and 103 figures in the 
text. £3 10s. net per set, or 14s. net per volume. 

Also issued in three volumes on India Paper, morocco back, 
£4 10s. net per set. Both editions are also obtainable in 
leather bindings. 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. From the 
Decline of the Roman Empire to the War in South Africa. 
£5 15s. 6d. net. 90 Maps with letterpress to each (ob- 
tainable separately at 1s. 6d. net), Maps IX.-XIV. show 
Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to 1897; XL. and 
XLI., Germany from 1648 to 1795. XLII. and XLIII. 
give extraordinarily interesting pictures of the growth of 
Prussia and the formation of the modern German Empire. 
XLVII. and XLVIII. exhibit Poland before the Union of 
Lublin, 1569, and the third Partition, 1795. Details on 
application. 


Knyvett’s Defence of the Realme. 
by C. HuGHEs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Pepys’s Memoires of the Royal Navy. Introduc- 
tion by J. R. TANNER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Maritime Enterprise, 1485 - 1558. 
WILLIAMSON, 8vo, 14s. net. 


Memoir of Admiral Carden, written by himself, 
1850. Edited by C. T. ATKINSON. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Letters written in War Time. Selected and edited 
by H. WRAGG. (‘The World's Classics.’) Pott 8vo, 
from ls. net. 


Dedications and Patron Saints of English 
Churches: Ecclesiastical Symbolism, Saints and their 
Emblems, by FRANCIS BOND, with 252 illustrations. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Introduction 


By J. A. 


A_ CHARMING GIFT. 

LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

With Notes. Crown 8vo. Illustrated with eight Pictures 
in Coloir, and four of Longfellow's Heroines in Photogravure 
from Drawings by HAROLD COoPppPING, alse with a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece of the Author. Cloth, gi t side and back, 
gilt top 5s. net, and in various leather bindings. Uniform 
with SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS AND TENNYSON’S 
POEMS. 


THE OXFORD POETS. 

Large Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d.; and in various superior 
bindings. On Oxford India paper, from 4s. 6d. net. Each 
volume contains a Photogravure Portrait. 

NEW VOLUMES: 

The Christian Year, Lyra Innocentium, and 
Other Poems. By JOHN KEBLE. Together with 
his Sermon on National. Apostacy. 

Gray and Collins. Edited by A. L. POOLE. 

Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by 
W. JEKROLD and R. M. LEONARD 


THE ABOVE VOLUMES MAY ALSO BE 
OBTAINED IN 


THE OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; decorated cloth, 2s. per volume, and in 
various superior bindings. 
NEW VOLUMES : 

The Arabian Nights. A selection for the most part 
from LANE’s Translation. With 46 Illustrations by A. B 
HOUGHTON and others. 

William Cullen Bryant's Poems. 


Crabbe’s Poetical Works. Edited by A. J. andR.M. 
CARLYLE. 

Poems of Digby Mackworth Dolben. with 
Introduction by RORERT BRIDGES. (Also on Oxford 
India Paper, 4s. 6d. net.) 


Goldsmith’s The Bee and other Essays, 
together with the Life of Nash. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales. With 8 Coloured Illustrations. 

Mrs. Heman’s Poetical Works. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. CRAIK. With 
8 Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE. 


Kingsley’ s Hypatia. With 8 Illustrations by BYAM 


Procter’s Legends and Lyrics, together with A 
Chaplet of Verses. 
Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. with 
Introduction by R. B. MARSTON. | Iilustrated 


OXFORD GARLANDS. 

Poems on various subjects, grouped and briefly annotated, 
by R. M. LEONARD. In uniform volumes, each containing 
128 pages, 44 68 inches. Price, bound in decorated cloth, 
7d. net, and in superior bindings from 1s. 6d. net. 

VOLUMES NOW READY: 


Patriotic Poems—Religious Pcems—Love Poems—Poems on 

—Sonnets Poems on Children—Poems on the Arts—Poems 

on Life— Poems on Travel—Echoes from the Classics. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Poems of War and Battle. Selected by V. H. 
COLLINS. Khaki cloth, 2s.; on Oxford India paper. 
Arabian leather, 3s. 6d, ‘net. 

Princess Mary’s Gift Book. Stories and Poems by 
the most famous Authors. Paintings and Drawings by 
the most famous Artists. Bound in superior leather 

_ bindings, from 5s. ret. 

King Albert’s Book, containing a Portrait of King 
Albert. Edited by HALL CAINE. Contributors :— 
Piinces, Statesmen, D plomatists, Ecclesiastics, Scholars 
and Scientists, Soldiers, Sailors, Artists and Composers, 
etc., from nearly all the great countries of the world. 
Demy 4to. Cloth bcards, 3s. net. Quarter Niger 
Morocco, boards, art linen sides, 6s. net. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE (176 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, AMEN CORNER, E.C 
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“* A Boy of the Old Brigade.’’ By John Graeme. §.P.C.K. 2s. 

A story of the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns, “‘ A Boy of 
the Old Brigade ”’, as perhaps befits its title, is told in a method 
that was conventional in the period of which it treats. The 
hero, a workhouse boy who enlists, is really the son of an officer in 
the English Army, to whom he is introduced for the first time 
during the war in Spain. Of course it is for readers unsophisticated 
in romance, and will probably appeal to the unjaded taste and 
experience of the young. It contains plenty of incident, and the 
battles are well described, so its merits are obvious. If any- 
thing, its moral tone is too sound, and the workhouse boy of 
1812 who wants to be a soldier but feels that he first ought to 
ask permission of the Master and Overseers who have been so 
kind to him, has not to be taken very seriously. 


“Muckle John.’ By Frederick Watson. A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Frederick Watson is very much at home in Highland 
tradition and clan history, and knows how to impart an agreeable 
historical atmosphere. His new book is just the right thing for 
young people. It is charged with adventure, treachery, and 
excitement. The author’s idea has been to create a character 
symbolic of the years of stress following hard upon Culloden and 


showing what happened behind the scenes. Muckle John is | 


a fine, bold creation, whose personality dominates the book. 
“ Edric the Outlaw.’’ By Escott Lynn. Chambers. 5s. 


Mr. Escott Lynn tells an exciting tale of the times of Egbert, 


the first of our great English kings. The historical setting of 
the tale is true to fact. Egbert’s early life was as adventurous 
as that of the hero of any fiction. Mr. Lynn gives us the story 
of his escape from the court of King Offa, of his wanderings 
abroad for thirteen years and his service with Charlemagne. 
It is all very spirited, and there are some good pictures in 
colour by Mr. W. A. Cuthbertson. 
“Tommy Tregennis.”” By Mary E. Phillips. Illustrated by M. V. 
Wheelhouse. Constable. 5s. net. 

This book about the little son of a Cornish fisherman is one 
that will perhaps please older people rather than children. To 
a grown-up who loves them the sturdy naughtinesses of Tommy, 
and the glimpses one gets of the honest little spirit beneath 
will have much charm. The psychology of the child is carefully 
studied; he is most real in his relationship with his mother 
and father, his grandmother, and the other children in the 
little fishing village. The writer evidently is at home in her 
descriptions of the seas and rocks, and the fishermen and their 
wives, brave and cheerful souls who live always on the edge of 
tragedy. Even the dialect is convincing, though more intelligible 
than we remember it. There is no connected story ; the author 
relying for the most part on the small happenings of everyday 
life, which swell to big adventures when seen “ through a child’s 
eyes”. The illustrations are decorative and carry out well the 
idea of the tale. 


and Gun-Runner.”’ By Fleet-Surgeon J.J. Jeans. Blackie. 


A story of naval life, in an armed launch in the Persian Gulf, 
this book describes with spirit and accuracy such adventures as 
naval officers instructed to put a stop to the prevalent gun-run- 
ning by Arab dhows are likely to meet with in those waters. The 
author tells us that the incidents, thrilling enough for romance, 
which he describes so graphically are founded upon actual 
occurrences of some ten years ago, so his readers will know that 
here they are in for the authentic thing. Lieutenant Paul R. Martin, 
who at his own earnest desire goes out to take charge of one of 
the armed launches used in this warfare, is also true to fact, 
and his gunner, Mr. Scarlett, with his combined timidity and 
heroism, makes an excellent foil to the simpler character of his 
chief. We think the episodes of the magical snake-bracelet 
are a mistake, for the realism of the true story clashes rather 
badly with the fairy-tale magic which really does not assist the 
story in the least, except to provide a yarn at the beginning of the 
book. There is some capital fighting on sea and land, very well 
described ; and the siege of the telegraph station will be found 
as thrilling as any boy could desire. 


“Dragon Osmund.’’ By Chas. W. Whistler. Nelson. 3s. 6d. 


historic, but there is no sign of a desire to be instructive—that 


‘fatal weakness to be discovered in so many books of the class, 


The volume is well illustrated in colours. 
“The Boy’s Book of Astronomy.’’ 
om omy.’’ By Ellison Hawks. Grant 


Nearly all children have an interest in Nature, and sun, moon, 
and stars are frequent objects of their thought, but too many of 
them have their impulsive inquiries dashed by the dry manner 
of the books they consult. Astronomy, as Mr. Hawks says, 
for this reason comes to be regarded as possessing no more 
fascination than trigonometry and fit study for none but slippered 
and foolish old men. In his book, however, he has succeeded 
in bringing out the attractive side of his scientific studies, and 
has covered every branch of the subject about which boys and 
girls are likely to demand information. Older readers also, we 
fancy, will find here a great deal of knowledge which is strange 
to them, and will be glad of an opportunity of dispelling some 
of their own ignorance. Mr. Hawks does not make the mistake of 
“* writing down ” for young persons ; he treats them as intelligent 
beings who desire instruction but do not like it in the form of 
too many tables nor w’ pedantic verbiage. The illustrations 
are a good feature of t_.1s excellent book. 

** The Great Ball on which we Live.”? By Charles R. Gibson. Seeley, 
Service. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. Gibson has written for children of from ten to fifteen years 
of age, but we fancy his book will be liked best by the youngest of 
these. The author writes of prehistoric men and animals and of 
the earth in the ages before it was inhabited, all of which should 
make capital reading, but his manner rather suggests the 
instructor. No boy of fifteen will stand a chapter that begins, 
‘* You used to have some nursery rhymes about the Man-in-the- 


| Moon”. The youngster addressed in this style will promptly 


We like this story of the time of Athelstan, and of the great | 


adventures of Osmund the Atheling of Wight, called Dragon for | 


the reason that, wrecked on the East Anglian coast,he came ashore 


on the great dragon prow of a Viking’s ship. Mr. Whistler has | 


caught the high manner of the early Saga, and his story of 
treachery, of valour, of love, and battle and friendship is finely 
told. Certainly there are many young people who will 
enjoy reading it. All the characters, as befits such a romance, 
are cast in ‘the heroic mould, villains and heroes alike, 
and Athelstan as described for us is every inch a king. There 
is a very fine description of the great battle of Brunanburgh, and 
there is much good fighting of a lesser order to be found through- 
out the book. So far as authorities have been consulted, and 
Mr, Whistler has sought the oldest and the best, the story is 


decide that no good thing can follow such an opening, 
and that the only ball worth troubling about is one that can 
either be kicked, hit, thrown, or shot from a cannon. 


Slave Electricity.’ By Charles R. Gibson. Seeley, Service. 
“Our Good Slave Electricity’ is by the same author, and 


written in much the same manner as “ The Great Ball on which 
we Live ’”’, but here Mr. Gibson has much better excuse, for the 


| matters with which he treats do need to be reduced to their 


very simplest terms. Nearly all of us are absolutely ignorant 
when we are confronted with cells, batteries, and dynamos. 
Even the electric lighting and bells in our houses are mysteries 
which we approach in fear and trembling should they “go 
wrong ”’, and the telephone is, of course, a standing menace to 
our self-possession. It seems only natural that the person who 
understands these things should write a trifle de haut en bas, 
and if the younger generation, as seems likely, can gather 
instruction about them from such a book as this, we have 
every reason to be grateful to the author. 


“Treasures of the Earth.” By Cyril Hall. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

There is always an appreciative youthful public for books of 
this kind, and one can nearly always think of a boy whose mind 
has a scientific or mechanical turn to whom one of them will 
be an acceptable Christmas gift. Although Mr. Hall’s account 
of the earth’s treasures is necessarily brief, he has managed to 
tell his readers much that is worth knowing about the progress 
of mining and the wonders of geology. Any child who has 
shown a desire to search for and to collect fossils will find here 
plenty of information on matters whose study he has uncon- 
sciously begun. The sections dealing with such common objects 
as coal and salt are themselves full of surprises for the uninitiated, 
but they leave them with an appetite for more, which is exactly 
the frame of mind which such a book should create. As for the 
chapters on gold and precious stones, they, of course, are instinct 
with the romance of reality, and quite as captivating as any 
fictitious tale of search for hidden treasure. 

“Ian Hardy, Midshipman.”” By Commander P. Hamilton Currey 
Seeley, Service. 5s. 

Although this book is the sequel to “‘ Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet ”, 
published last season, knowledge of the previous work is not 
necessary, though we imagine that its readers will clamour for 
the earlier volume and look forward to the further volume 
promised for next year. Commander Currey has written a capital 
story of the Navy of the mid-Victorian era, and the adventures 
of his hero as midshipman on H.M.S. “ Flora” and as a prisoner 
of a Moorish tribe are told with spirit, and will carry conviction 
to youngsters lucky enough to secure the book. The incidents 
are many and exciting, and they are skilfully mingled with yarns 
spun by one “ Tanky,” the captain of the hold, a sea-dog of the 
old school. There is, we may add, some excellent fighting with 
Riff pirates on the sea and a land battle between the tribe 
that held young Hardy prisoner for a time and their rivals. In 
both encounters the midshipman is able to prove his mettle. A 
first-class book for a boy with a taste for the sea. It is illustrated 
in colour. 
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BOOKS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 
Especially at Christmas. 


Ask your Bookseller for Mr. Heinemann’s Xmas List. 


For Lovers 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA 


By LAURENCE HOPE. Illustrated in Colour and 
by BYAM SHAW. 15s. net. 


For Garden Lovers 
OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Illustrated in 
Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. ret. 


For Dog Lovers 


MEMORIES iy JOHN GALSWORTHY. With 
Plates in Colour and Black and White by MAUD 
EARL. 5s. net. 


The Land of the Future 
THROUGH SIBERIA sy br. NANSEN 


Illustrated from magnificent photographs, and with Maps. 
15s. net. 


The Most Wonderful Beast 


ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Author of ‘‘ Camera 
Adventures in the African Wilds.’’ Illustrated from the 
Author’s Photographs. 6s. net. 


The Treaty of Ghent 1814 
A GREAT PEACEMAKER 


The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert 
Gallatin, 1813-1827. With Illustrations. 10s. net. 


The World's Driving Force 
THE CONQUEST OF OIL [S@XQuEsts 
By F.A. TALBOT. 100 pages of Illustrations. 6s. net. 
John Masefield at his best 
PHILIP THE KING: Ana Other Poems. 


3s. 6d. net. 


Gift Books for Old & Young 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour. 


By Arthur Rackham 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S | ARTHUR _RACKHAM'S 
DREAM ByWilliam Shakes- BOOK OF PICTURES 
peare. 15s. net. Intro. by Sir A. T. Quiller- 

INGOLDSBY LEGENDS | exch. 15s. net. 

By Thomas Ingoldsby. 15s. net. | MOTHER GOOSE The Old 

ZESOP’S FABLES. Intro. by Nursery Rhymes. 6s. net. 


; G. K. Chesterton. 6s. net. ALICE'S ADVENTURES 
RIP VAN WINKLE By IN WONDERLAND By 
Washington Irving. 15s. net. Lewis Carroll. 6s. net. 


By Charles Robinson 


THE SECRET GARDEN | THE. FOUR GARDENS 
By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 6s. By “ Handas 


yde.”” 6s. net. 
By J. A. Shepherd 
CHANTICLEER. Adaptedas a story from Rostand’s Play. 6s. net. 


BLOSSOMS FROM A JAPANESE GARDEN. 


Japanese Child Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA, 
Illustrated by Japanese Artists. 5s. net. 


each The Novels to Rea 


What a Woman Wants | The Untilled pra 
Mrs. DUNDENEY GEORGE MOORE 


Yes M. A. HAMILTON | The Veiled Life rs. 


A Country House Comedy | COLDIE 
DUNCAN SWANN | Kerno Mrs. DASKEIN 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 


BLACKIE’S 
XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


A beautifully Coloured Booklet, containing full particu- 
lars of Gift Books, and with many facsimile coloured 
pictures, will be forwarded post free to any address. 


The Story of the Great European War down to the 
battle of the Aisne. 

WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT. 
By Captain Brereton, the famous Author of ‘‘ With 
Roberts to Candahar,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK. 
By Paul Danby and Lieut.-Col. Cyril Field, R.M.L.1. 
A descriptive Account of the Gallant Deeds of the 
British Army, brought up to date. Profusely illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE MASTERY OF THE AIR. 
By W. J. Claxton, The marvellous story of man's 
achievements in the conquest of hw air. Profusely 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR: 

By Land, Sea, and Air. 
By Cyril Hall. A popular account of all the engines 
of modern destruction. Illustrated with the latest 
Pictures from the Seat of War. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 

ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
By Captain Brereton. [Illustrated by JOHN DE 
oo Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 


a ‘STURDY YOUNG CANADIAN. 
By Captain Brereton. Illustrated by CHARLES M. 
pou. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 5s. 
GUNBOAT AND GUN-RUNNER : 
A Tale of the Persian Gulf. 
By Fleet-Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N. Illustrated by 
C. M. Pappay. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 
edges, 6s. 
A MARVELLOUS FORECAST. 
SEA-GIRT FORTRESS: 
A Story of Heligoland. 
By Percy F. Westerman. [Illustrated by W. E. 
WIGFULL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A CHINESE COMMAND : 
A Story of Adventure in Eastern Seas. 
By Harry Collingwood, Illustrated by ARCH. WEBB. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
THE FIRST MATE: 
The Story of a Strange Cruise. 
By Harry Collingwood. Illustrated by E. S. 
HopcGson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
A BOY’S BOOK OF BATTLESHIPS. 
By Lieut.-Commander T. DoRLING, K.N. A splendid 
picture story-book for boys, illustrated by all the latest 
types of warships. The text bringsthe story of the British 
Navy down to the present War. Large 4to boards, Is. 
THE DAUGHTER IN POSSESSION: 
The Story of a Great Temptation. 
By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). Illustrated by 
G. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. Largecrown 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 6s. 
A LITTLE RADIANT GIRL. 
By Katharine Tynan. [Illustrated by JoHN Camp- 
BELL. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
THE STEPSISTER. 
By Maude Leeson. [Illustrated by creer SCHLEGEL, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top 
THE GIRLS OF ST. GYPRIAN’S. | 
By Angela Brazil. Illustrated by STANLEY Davis. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE SCHOOL BY THE SEA. 
By Angela Brazil. Illustrated by JoHN CAMPBELL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A MYSTERIOUS INHERITANCE : 
AStory of Adventure in British Columbia. 
By Bessie Merchant. [Illustrated by Seog CUNEO. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5 
HELEN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN : 
A Story of Montenegro. 
By Bessie Marchant. 
RAINEY, R.I. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE BRIGHTEST 


anD best. DBLACKIE’S 3/6 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 120 Illustrations, 
including 40 full-page Picturesin full-colour by the best artists. 
Picture boards, cloth backs, 3s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Illustrated by WILLIAM 


BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 
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“The Sea-Girt Fortress."”* By Percy F. Westerman. Blackie. 3s. 64, 
Mr. Westerman’s story deals with the yachting adventures of 
an English sub-lieutenant of the Royal Navy and an American 
friend, who by a series of accidents find themselves in a German 
naval harbourage and are imprisoned as spies in a Heligoland 
fortress, with results that lead to war between Britain and 
Germany, in the course of which the island is taken. In this 
story the military and naval heroes do not have all the fun to 
themselves, for there is a spirited young journalist who renders 
some very important service. The plot is, of course, desperately 
exciting, and the earlier part dealing with the adventures of the 
yacht rings true. When we pass to Heligoland the story becomes 
highly imaginative, and the island fortress with its marvels of 
German ingenuity bears a likeness to some of Mr. Wells’s 
peeps into the future of war. We do not suppose, however, that 
any boy will complain of this—indeed, it is probably rather a 
merit than a fault ; it certainly gives novelty to the adventures 
which are undergone in the island of military marvels. 
‘Jack Scarlett, Sandhurst Cadet.’’ By Major Alan M. Boisragon. 
Seeley, Service. 5s. 

In this story of the brave days of old, when the late Duke of 
Cambridge was Commander-in-Chief, we follow the here, Jack 
Scarlett, with his friend, Will Farrer, from their preparatory 
school to Wellington, and thence to Sandhurst, leaving him 
gazetted in the year that ‘‘ We don’t want to fight” was the rage 
and a new word was added to our political vocabulary. Major 
Boisragon has recaught very cleverly the atmosphere of the 
preparatory and public schools and that of the great military 
college, and gives his readers—what every true boy likes— 
plenty of excellent sport, from: private school Rugby to cadet 
polo. We are not sure that we cared very much for the “ female 
interest ’’, and are inclined to think that the readers of the story 
will think, as it is said Robert Louis Stevenson used to think, 
that women in such a story are merely girls interfering with a boy’s 
game. There are, however, plenty of incidents, and any youngster 
preparing for an Army career will enjoy them thoroughly. 


“ Black’s Boy’s Book.’’ Edited by G. E. Mitton. Black. 3s. 6d. 

The stories and articles of which this book is composed have 
been chosen by the editor from works already published, so that, 
although every story is complete in itself, if one or two or all 
should whet the appetite of the reader for more of the same kind, 
the book or books from which the extracts have come can be 
obtained if the money can also be found. The selection, which 
has been well made, covers a wide field, from a ghost story to a 
description of our railway system, from a hunting adventure to 
an extract from “ Don Quixote”. We always think that the 
principal merit of these books is the quantity they contain, and 
quantity is as dear to the young as either quality or variety. 
The book before us, however, is full, and good, and very various ; 
and though an extract from a published work cannot be called 
novel, we have no doubt that the bulk of the volume will be 
new to most of its readers. 


“The Romance of Piracy.”” By E. Keble Chatterton. Seeley. 5s. 


When the intelligence of a boy of any spirit is developed to a 
certain point he is chafed and irritated by the cramping conven- 
tions and limitations of the society where he finds himself placed. 
Endeavours are made, generally with little success, to compel 
him to keep himself tidy, to wash his face and hands occasionally, 
and not to tear his clothes. Then his bursting soul yearns for 
treasure isles, for a free and open life, for adventures innumerable 
—for anything and everything that is opposite to the humdrum 
existence he sees going on around him. It is then that he and 
his kindred spirits arm, and with wooden swords and pasteboard 
lead a wild and reckless life in barns or amongst the caves on the 
seashore. But, alas, these fearful joys are not always to be had, 
and the youth is driven to read books of adventure and experience 
at second-hand the thrill fate denies him in actual life. We can 
cordially recommend Mr. Chatterton’s history of the celebrated 
pirates. They were not wholly admirable members of society, 
but had a great time of it, and Mr. Chatterton tells of their 
deeds with contagious gusto. 


at the Front.’’ By Captain F. 8. Brereton. Blackie. 
s. 6d. 


It says much for his skill that Captain Brereton has been able to 
build up a romance of the present war. The hero, Captain James 
Fletcher of the Flying Corps, is in Berlin on the day that war is 
declared, and he is fortunate enough to rescue an English girl 
whom he knows from the angry Berlinmob. Assisted by a friend 
—a young naval officer—he manages, after a series of exciting 
adventures, to get the lady to England and to report himself 
for duty. Thenceforward we are concerned mainly with the 
war on land and sea, though as a secondary plot we have the 
somewhat melodramatic machinations of a group of German 
spies. Of course the story is packed with incident, and will keep 
its readers on the tip-toe of excitement until the end is reached— 
if, indeed, it may be called the end, when we are left with the war 


still proceeding, for with wise discretion Captain Brereton has 
not ventured to bring his yarn to the ordinary conclusion. The 
book is illustrated with reproductions of wash-drawings, 


“The Dreadn of the Air.” 4 
Air.” By Percy F. Westerman. Pare 

Times have changed much since Jules Verne delighted the 
boys of Europe with his series of wonderful romances. Nowa. 
days the story-teller is hard put to it to write anything about 
mechanical inventions that shall make fiction seem stranger than 
fact. Authors have, therefore, a much more difficult task than 
had the ingenious Frenchman, but several of them, and notably 
Mr. Percy Westerman, continue the old tradition most gallantly. 
The most improbable incident in this book is the dismissal of 
the hero from the Navy for quite a harmless practical joke, the 
like of which is to be found in truthful biographies of most 
seamen. The rest of the tale is comparatively plain sailing, 
though all of it is through the air. Lieutenant Dacres flies to 
the North Pole and takes a hand in a South American war 
before he is restored with honours to the British service, and his 
adventures are recorded with any amount of vigour at all their 
stages. 

“The Last of His Line.’ By Gunby Hadath. Partridge. 6s. 

“The Last of His Line” deals primarily with the trials of 
Dennis Penn, who, no great lover of sports, becomes captain of 
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really too intellectual for his age, and sees too many sides of 
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to himself and his school. It is perhaps rather a strong 
thing to say of a school story, but we think that the 
character study of young Penn shows a considerable know- 
ledge on the part of the author of the psychology of 
youth, especially of meditative and studious youth. The 
incidents that are used to develop this character are perhaps a 
little unusual ; it is rarely, we imagine, that an American boy of 
eighteen, who has already been sent down from Cambridge, is 
accepted at a public school; but given this fact, and the unfor- 
tunate experiences of Dennis’s brother, the conduct of the captain 
of Kellcaster is natural enough, even though the incident in the 
office of “‘ The Daily World” is quite impossible. 
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